io2              NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER          CHAP.

It is fashionable to talk regretfully of the unrest
of modern civilisation. We have become conscious
of the cravings for something better than they have
which animate almost all classes of society, but
especially those who toil with the hand. Emigration
to America or Australia is the great outlet for the
most energetic in Western Europe ; the less imagi-
native merely go from the country into the large
towns, and many of these latter, as they find their
hopes disappointed, are seized with the desire to
reconstruct society. "If the Englishman," said
Fortescue, four hundred years ago, " be poor, and see
another man having riches, which may be taken
from him by might, he will not spare to do so."l
The Englishman is a little less disposed now to right
himself by violence, but he has a power of righting
himself by law which he did not possess in Fortescue's
days, and which may be used with very notable con-
sequences. His tendency in Australia, where he is
carrying out modern ideas with great freedom, is to
adopt a very extensive system of State Socialism.
He goes to the State for railways and irrigation
works ; the State in Victoria provides him with cost-
less schooling for his children ; the State in New
Zealand insures him ; the State everywhere provides
work for him if times are bad ; and it is more than
probable that the State will soon be called upon to
run steamers, to work coal-mines, and at least to
explore for the miner in any kind of ore. In
Victoria, and more or less in all the colonies, though
least of all at present in New South Wales, the State
tries to protect its citizens from foreign competition.
These changes from English policy have been
1 Fortescue on Monarchy', chap. xiii.